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FEAR, COURAGE, AND CHRISTIANITY 

BY ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 



Fear assaulting, courage repulsing: from man's origin 
these enemies have made his heart their battlefield. No life 
was ever so fortunate or so powerful that it did not contain 
hours of terror. No life was ever so mean that it did not 
contain a moment's fortitude. Today the war, which, like 
a monstrous lens, magnifies all emotions, is giving titanic 
size to this pair of close-locked foes within our own nature. 

" Fear is a nasty emotion." These words were written 
long since by a woman who was doing relief work in Arme- 
nia during a typical massacre by the Turks, and who did 
not know, when she rose in the morning, whether she would 
be alive — or would be willing to be alive — at nightfall. " On 
the whole," she added good-humoredly, " it is probably the 
worst ill to which flesh is heir." The light phrase holds an 
exact meaning. Under the torture of the mind's fear the 
flesh experiences painful changes. " I am poured out like 
water and all my bones are out of joint; my heart is like 
wax: it is melted in the midst of my bowels. My strength 
is dried up like a potsherd; and my tongue cleaveth to my 
jaws." How many thousands today in Europe — women 
and girls and little children — know once more the age-old 
terror of the helpless! In Belgium and in France, as in the 
storied Thebes of Aeschylus's ruthless vision, " ' tis cause 
for tears that maids scarce come to womanhood, plucked all 
unripe, should cross the threshold of the halls of hate " and 
" bloodstained bleatings of the new-born infants at the breast 
make clamorous undertone." Almost as appalling is it to 
remember the fathers and husbands and lovers who, fighting 
at a distance, must fear the worst through months, or even 
years, of silence. Add to this the knowledge of millions of 
men — our own, in great battalions, soon to be among them 
— who realize that they may be struck down by the enemy 
tomorrow. The bravest of them are not the swashbucklers 
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and fire-eaters but those whose flesh, in some sensitive hour 
of anticipation, recoils from the shell and bayonet. And 
finally, the wide world over, women in stricken multitudes 
are dreading the death or mutilation of their beloved. The 
burden of the world's fear becomes almost too heavy to bear. 

And yet there is healing for this sickness, release from 
this burden. In the twinkling of an eye the world's courage 
also confronts us in heroic size. Fear's image dissolves from 
view. The little boy on a street in Belgium lets the Prus- 
sians kill him rather than betray the movements of the men 
of his village. The soldier who has not been allowed to hear 
from his wife and young daughter for more than two years 
writes : " The enemy knows what he is doing in this, but 
even so he will not succeed. It needs only one more effort 
of courage." The men who know they may be killed rush 
to the battle's front. Their mothers and wives who know 
they may never come back send them forth with a smile. 

While courage and fear are thus thrown upon a vast 
screen we have the opportunity to look for their substance 
and their meaning. 

Inherent in all living are assaults from terror. We may 
be safe from the physical dangers of war or from the perils 
braved in times of peace by those who risk their lives to 
preserve civic order, or to conquer disease, or to open up 
new lands and waters. But sooner or later, in some guise 
or other, each one of us meets danger face to face. Among 
our most humdrum or most sophisticated emotions fear may 
rise up like a savage in the midst of civilization, primitive, 
violent, relentless. It assumes varying forms, from the pri- 
mary fear of death and pain implanted in us by nature to 
that mysterious fear of sin, of spiritual disaster for ourselves 
or for others, which is the Spirit's gift, our deepest hell and 
our divinest heritage. There is the fear of failure in work, 
fear of becoming a burden through sickness, fear of the de- 
cay of old age, fear of poverty, of injustice, of cruelty, fear 
of death's separations and loneliness. Fear unresisted leads 
to sanatoriums and insane asylums. Fear as a phenomenon 
is analyzed by the psychologist, described by the novelist, 
painted by the artist. Man's superstitions are born of fear, 
and his philosophies recognize that he is afraid. 

Release from terror is counted among our most beau- 
tiful experiences. The lost is restored. The child rises from 
sickness. The prodigal returns to his father's house. The 
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soldier at the front hears that his daughter is safe. The 
lover or son comes home from war to a woman's arms. How 
brilliant then is our day of gladness after the night of ter- 
ror! Sometimes a yellow telegram, torn open in a second 
of time, lifts us from hell to heaven. Sometimes the day 
breaks more slowly, a few birds sing hopefully, a faint rose 
paints the sky, and then in warmth and radiance blooms the 
morning of our joy. But this blessedness is not bravery. 
One is life's occasional guerdon, perhaps undeserved. The 
other is a quality of our own. Back there in the night it met 
fear in mortal combat. Its victory was independent of our 
fortune. The child may die, the soldier may never come 
home, and yet fear is trampled under foot while from the 
soul's ramparts floats the flag of courage. This courage, 
universal, dramatic, creative, illumines the " sombre scroll 
of history," burns in music and poetry, and lends an aureole 
to our diurnal round. 

Now as we look back upon some victory we are able to 
see that it lay in the substitution for those lesser desires 
which breed fear of a larger and fuller passion. Fears 
shrivel as we contemplate a purpose or standard or ideal 
beyond our own fortunes. Such an ideal may vary with 
the individual or with his crisis, but in time of public stress 
and danger practically all of us become united in some 
mighty emotion in which our little terrors lose their very 
being. Today it is patriotism which is generating courage 
in millions of men and women. Always among free peoples 
it has been a principle of power and beauty. Those who are 
scornful of it in their plea for internationalism fail to see 
that while, in some far off time, the world may become as 
intimately dear to us as the land that gave us birth, yet 
here and now love of country is higher than love of self, a 
powerful rescuer from the idols of our own caves. 

Patriotism obviously is not a principle confined to times 
of war, to those who give their blood or their substance or 
their beloved to preserve the physical or the spiritual life 
of their country. The explorer who wants to plant his coun- 
try's flag at one of the poles of the earth, the scientist or 
the poet who consecrates his laurels on his country's altar 
may be as ardent a patriot as can be found in our armies. 
And, further still, in times of outward peace, when the actual 
flag no longer floats above our doorway, this noble emotion 
may win the victory over many a private fear, lift many an 
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obscure heart to unseen grandeur. True patriotism is the 
measurement of all a citizen's acts by the standards set by 
his country in her greatest hours, the raising of his separate 
life to meet the life which she has wrought out of the good- 
ness and the courage of all her children. We thus become 

. . . the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall 
Touched but in her passing by her mantle-hem. 

There never was a truer citizen of our own nation than a 
little child — a girl at that — who entered the dark and empty 
rooms of which she felt afraid. " I repeat to myself " — 
she explained — " ' the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,' and then I march in." 

So throughout the course of history the great traditions 
of country and of race have evoked courage in dark night 
and abysmal dread. " Be British, my men," the captain of 
the Titanic called out at the height of danger, knowing that 
this reminder to England's seamen would ensure the prior 
safety of the weak and helpless. In the trap of Thermopylae 
Sparta's law inspired Leonidas and his band to glorious 
martyrdom: 

Here we their orders obeyed, here we are lying in death. 

When the Athenians were at war Pericles recalled to them 
their habit of courage, a courage, he believed, not enforced 
by law but born of their passion for their city. " Fix your 
eyes upon her until you become filled with love of her " — so 
he urged at the burial service of the first dead — " and when 
you are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, remember 
that she was made by men who knew their duty and had 
the courage to do it." 

From the traditions of race it is but a step to those of 
all humanity. Of every courageous act we are the heirs. 
Our heritage waits only to be claimed. A young Russian 
Jew who in college elected Greek — disregarding its " use- 
lessness " — and read the Defence of Socrates, said to his 
instructor: " I came into this class afraid to die. Now I 
am not afraid." When Socrates before his judges acted on 
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his belief that he "ought not to do anything common or 
mean when in danger," and when he drank the hemlock with 
dignity and serenity, he set in motion waves of courage 
which, spreading far from his country's shores, have washed 
away fear from many human souls. So from all countries 
and all ages we are compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses. History, literature, the day's newspaper, the ob- 
servation of our nearest neighbors in village or city, all these 
declare unto us the power of some idea over the shrinking 
will, the triumph of courage born of a noble passion over 
terror spawned by the littleness of self. 

But it is now that Fear, in the desperation of approach- 
ing defeat, turns to her last weapon. Mocking and sneering 
comes the question: who am I to know the glorious passions 
of the brave? In danger, in suffering, in sorrow I shall be 
entrapped within myself. The moral paradox of being 
afraid of cowardice often serves as a theme for fiction, but 
it may become for us all a grim reality. 

Distrust of our own courage is Fear's last weapon — her 
foul and poisonous gas poured out to blind and strangle. 

Against this assault have men devised any protection? 
In the experience of the race has there been discovered a 
certitude from which our fighting powers may draw sta- 
bility? 

Courage — as the Stoics pointed out — is a primitive vir- 
tue. If fire was the Promethean gift to the first mortals, 
courage was the prerequisite enabling them to use it. Man's 
progress has depended on his being courageous enough to 
do new things, think new thoughts, undergo new perils. His 
rise in the scale from savage to world's master might be 
recorded in terms of his victory over his terror of nature, 
of his gods, and of his fellow-men. But in this rise he has 
purified his primitive virtues, coming nearer to their source 
and transmitting more of its quality and energy. The 
courage of the brute and the courage of the hero are sepa- 
rated from each other by the length and breadth of that 
moral world which has been created by intelligence. It is 
within this world that we must look for the establishment 
of faith in our own bravery. 

Neither Greek philosophy nor Christianity — which be- 
tween them contain the highest ethical thought as yet known 
to our western civilization — make any great point of cour- 
age. Paul did not include it among the "fruits of the 
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spirit," Plato was more concerned with justice and Zeno 
with wisdom. But the courage of Socrates glorified Pla- 
tonism and the Stoicism of the noblest Romans often culmi- 
nated in an austere heroism. Perhaps it is our familiarity 
with the life of Rome that has led us to consider courage a 
pagan rather than a Christian quality. Since our school- 
days Roman virtue — virtus — has been known to us as cour- 
age. And yet in the Roman Empire, wrought of blood and 
iron, Christianity made headway and finally conquered only 
through the surpassing courage of its earliest followers and 
missionaries. Paul acknowledged that he often faced his 
work in weakness and in fear and in much trembling. And 
yet onward he went, preaching the crucified Christ in perils 
of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils on the sea, in perils 
among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness. Peter shivered and cowered, in one 
black hour before the dawn, within a Jewish doorway in the 
presence of a few underlings. He even sank so low as to 
deny his friend and master. And yet this same Peter, 
washed clean by tears, carried Christ throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, Bithynia, and finally to 
the gates of Rome. He who had trembled for his life before 
a handful of provincial officers in his martyr's death defied 
an Empire. The apocalyptic vision of the early Christian 
church beheld the " fearful " along with the " abominable " 
of every kind in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone. Followers of Peter and Paul faced savage beasts, 
cruel flames, and every species of torture devised by the 
brutal Roman, for the sake of bearing witness to their faith. 
History shows no such succession of heroic acts among the 
ordinary, the obscure and the lowly as those which perpetu- 
ated a religion of love in an empire of power and pride. 

It is obvious that these Christians were made brave by 
a great passion. But what lay beyond this? 

Although the ordinary paganism of Greece and Rome 
was based on self-confidence, the philosophies of the intel- 
lectuals admitted as clearly as Christianity ever did the 
struggle in man's nature between good and evil. So Socra- 
tes and Paul, both of whom — separated by centuries and 
religions — crowned unusual physical endurance with superb 
moral fortitude, would have agreed in representing courage 
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as the reply of our higher nature to cowardice which is a 
suggestion from the lower. This point of view is also a 
common one. " The revolt of our baser nature," a young 
soldier of France called a momentary weakening of the will 
before battle. " I did everything that I was afraid to do " 
— so a woman explained her victory over nervous depres- 
sion — "I refused to submit to blackmail" Now the Pla- 
tonist argued that the inward man, deriving strength from 
a clear perception of the Absolute Good, was bound to con- 
quer the inward beast. The Stoic believed that the " wise " 
man, having " something in him which is as it were a God," 
could not fail to behave in a god-like way. The Christian 
of the New Testament had faith in the " power of the 
Spirit." He alone regarded this power as independent of 
the " wisdom of the wise " and the " understanding of the 
prudent." When I am weak, then am I strong, he pro- 
claimed in an audacious and magnificent paradox. 

His certitude rested upon the experience of a person, 
and hence passed from the isolation of philosophy to the 
continuous fecundity of life. He forces us, after two thou- 
sand years, to examine his faith. Is it, indeed, true that our 
protection against fear waits only to be claimed in a supreme 
heritage? 

The most fruitful heroism of history, the act of courage 
which changed the very course of civilization and put a new 
kind of man into the world, was preceded by hours of ter- 
rible fear. Golgotha had its prelude in Gethsemane. 
Always Jesus had shown a beautiful comprehension of the 
fears of simple people. During the years in Nazareth, when 
he lived with Joseph who worked hard to make a living for 
the growing family, and with Mary who spent herself for 
her husband and children, he saw at home and among his 
friends and neighbors the shadows of anxiety, of sickness, 
of sorrow. When he entered into his larger field he saw 
nothing different, not even in the capital city of Jerusalem. 
As he went about all the cities and villages and saw the 
multitude he was " moved with compassion on them because 
they fainted." For these men and women, subjects of a 
foreign Power, patriotism was of no avail. When their boys 
were drawn into the Roman legions — like the subject aliens 
in European armies today — fathers and mothers had to look 
elsewhere for their courage. But to all who labored and 
were heavy laden Jesus offered the release of a passion 
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operating alike in bond and free. Be of good cheer, bis 
spirit called to theirs, as he went about helping the poor and 
anxious, the lonely, the sorrowful and the sick. It was as 
if, seeing that their multiform terrors flowed out from the 
temporal, like glaciers spreading from one awful summit, he 
directed their vision upward to the eternal, a supra-mundane 
Sun in whose conquering rays all fears are dissolved. As 
for himself, he knew, obviously, a dread far beyond their 
narrow experience. In his work was at stake a vast prin- 
ciple. Proportionate to his love for all men was his fear 
that they would reject his gift. And upon his near horizon 
loomed death, in no one of its tranquil guises, but at its 
wildest. When the hour approached he must have been 
overwhelmed by the sense of external and immediate defeat. 
He fell upon his knees in an agony. His sweat was, as it 
were, great drops of blood falling to the ground. Here 
lies humanity bruised and bleeding on the rack of fear. 

But the Son of Man rose from his knees and walked 
forth to meet what he had feared: betrayal from the friend 
he had loved, mockery from the multitude he had pitied, 
injustice from the government he had obeyed, death from 
the world he had sought to save. It is significant that, 
among the recorders of his life and death, the one who best 
understood him omitted all mention of the hour of suffer- 
ing. He obliterated it, as the master himself would have 
done, from any permanent place in a record of spiritual 
experience. It was a mere levy of blackmail by the flesh, 
spurned and scorned by the spirit's divinity. This disciple's 
story of the garden begins with the courage of Jesus as he 
stepped forward to meet his enemies. And it is immedi- 
ately preceded by the record of his last talks with his friends 
in which, with words like tongues of flame, like streams of 
living water, he declared unto them that the son of man is 
the son of God. 

Such is the decision of Christianity. Trouble is near. 
Terrors for myself, for my beloved, for my country, for this 
tortured world, gape upon me with their mouths as a raven- 
ing and a roaring lion. Fear whispers: Your loves, your 
traditions, your faiths and visions, all will fail you. My 
soul makes answer: God is within me. He shall not fail. 

Anne C. E. Allinson. 



